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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 
BY E. A. ABBOTT. 


Tue following remarks concerning the teaching of English can 
lay no claim whatever to attention except so far as they are the 
results of experience. It will, therefore, be best to intrust the care 
of theories to the more able hands of Professor Seeley, whose sug- - 
gestions originated the practice described below; and, plunging at 
once into work, to imagine our class before us, the books open (say 
a play of Shakespeare, Richard II. for example), the boys expect- 
ant, and the master ready. It is quite certain, however, that the 
latter fiction—I mean the readiness of the master—will depend to 
some extent upon the distinctness of his conception of his object. 
Let us, therefore, apologize for keeping the class and our visitors a 
few moments waiting, while, without theorizing whether the study 
of English be desirable or necessary or worthless, we ask ourselves 
what object we wish to attain by this study. 

I answer, not the knowledge of words, or of the laws of words 
(except in a secondary degree) ; but, in the first place, the knowledge 
of thoughts and the power of thinking, and, in the second place, the 
attainment of the idea of “a book,” as a work of art. 

If English is to be regarded merely as an instrument for training 
boys, as the classical languages train them, from that point of view 
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English does very imperfectly what Latin and Greek do far more 
perfectly ; and should I ever be converted to that belief, I would at 
once give up English studies altogether. 

There has been a great deal of exaggeration on ‘this subject. 
The merit of the classical languages, as a method of training, when 
tolerably well taught, is precisely that which Mr. Lowe, in his re- 
markable speech at Liverpool, refused to recognize in them. They 
force boys to “weigh probabilities.” Out of the ten or twenty 
meanings of the Latin word “ago” found in a dictionary, a boy 
must select the right meaning by “weighing probabilities” and 
pondering the context. Inflections give additional scope for the 
hunting and digging faculties. A boy has to disentomb nominatives, 
hunt after accusatives, eliminate all manner of other possible con- 
structions of a dative until he is forced to the “ dativus commodi,” 
and the like. Surely no one will maintain that in these respects 
the training afforded to English boys by their own uninflected lan- 
guage is equal to the training afforded by Latin or Greek. 

Hence the study of English as a study of words will be, compara- 
tively speaking at all events, a failure, and likely also to superin- 
duce a petty word-criticising spirit of reading which is to be avoided. 
For these reasons, both etymology and grammar ought, in the study 
- of English, to be kept instrict subordination to the study of thought. 
The great question ought always to be, “What does the author 
mean?” and the continual requirement from the pupils ought to be, 
“ Put, the meaning exactly into your own words.” Of course di- 
rectly the question is asked, “ What does the author mean?” gram- 
mar and etymology will at once step in under their proper ancillary 
character. doubly valuable because used as servants. They’will not 
merely afford their usual mental training, they will also disabuse 
boys of the notion that grammar and etymology are infernal ma- 
chines destined for their torture. : 

Wherever grammar and etymology illustrate the laws of thought, 
there they have their place in English studies; but where they do 
not illustrate, or cannot be made to appear to boys to illustrate 
thought (as for instance where etymology simply illustrates thie laws 
of euphony), they ought to be carefully kept out of sight. Thus, if 
we take Richard IL, act i., sc. 2,— 


“ Thou art a traitor and a miscreant,” 
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I should think the derivation of “ miscreant” far more important 
than that of “ traitor,” and the process of thought traceable in the 
former (or even in the latter) word far more important than the 
law which drops the d in both words. In the same passage, a few 
lines above, 


“ Each day still better other’s happiness,” 


if you were to ask young boys what is the meaning of the verse, 
and then, when some careless boys would show (as I think some 
would show, and know that some have shown) that they had mis- 
understood it, were to ask them to parse “ better,” I think even the 
average boy, instead of feeling aggrieved by the question, would 
have a new light shed upon parsing and grammar, on finding their 
aid useful for the understanding even of his native language. 

But now I come to the great objection, which is, as I think, felt 
by many old experienced schoolmasters. “There is no work,” they 
say, “no digging, in all this; the boys cannot get it up; there’s no- 
thing to get up—no lexicon to be turned over, no grammar to be 
thumbed; the masters must lecture the boys; the boys are merely 
the recipients, and, at best, repeaters of what they have received.” 

I don’t think this is so. It is true there will be comparatively 
little turning over dictionaries and very little use of grammars in 
preparing an English lesson. But is it not a most valuable result 
that boys should be taught that the mere looking-out of words does 
not constitute mental work? Is it not work for boys that they 
should be forced to think, that they should be obliged to turn over, 
not Lexicons, but thoughts, and perpetuaily be compelled to ask 
themselves, “Do I understand this ?” 

And now let us return to our pupils whom we left patiently per- 
using their Richard Il. Last week they received notice of the 
questions that would be asked, with the exception of those that 
arise naturally from the passage, most of which they are expected 
to anticipate without warning. I turn to the bottom boy. 


“ The which he hath detain’d for lewd employments.” 
“What was the original meaning of the word ‘lewd’?” He an- 


swers, or ought to answer (for notice has been given of this ques- 


tion), as his dictionary tells him, “connected with the laity.” 
38 
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“ What process of thought is traceable in the change of meaning 
which the word has undergone?” He cannot answer: the question 
passes to the top, and you are told that “it was thought that the 
_ laity were not so good as the clergy, and so the name came to be 
considered a reproach.” Perhaps you extract from another boy 
that “by degrees the word came to express that particular kind of 
badness which seemed most unclerical.” 
‘ We pass to a more solid question. 


























“ That which in mean men we entitle patience 
Is pale cold cowardice in noble breasts.” 









“ Give reasons for justifying or condemning this maxim. What 
are the two faulty extremes between which lies the virtue patience ? 
What is the mean between cowardice and the other faulty ex- 
treme ?” 








“ Yet can I not of such tame patience boast.” 





“What is the difference between ‘patience’ and ‘tameness,’ 
‘tameness and cowardice’ ?” 

Then come two questions of which notice has been given. 
“What marked difference is there between Richard’s language 
before and after his return from Ireland? Explain it. What is 
there in common between Hamlet and Richard?” After obtaining 
satisfactory answers evincing thought and study, and coming not 
far short of the mark, you can, if the class seems worthy of the 
information, guide them, by a series of searching questions care- 
fully arranged, to a more complete answer than they have been 
able, unassisted, to give. 

Then, passing to the subject of rhythm — 






































“ As near as I could sift him in that argument.” 








“Ts there any rule with reference to the number of syllables in 
a Shakespearian line? How would you scan this verse ? — 








“ Setting aside his blood’s high royalty, 
And let him be no kinsman to my liege, 
I do defy him, and I spit at him, 
Call him a slanderous villain and a coward, 
Which to maintain I would allow him odds 
And meet him, were I tied to run afoot, ” etc. 
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“ Analyse this sentence, pointing out the main proposition or prop- 
ositions, parsing ‘ setting ’ and ‘let, and expressing the whole sen- 
tence in a number of affirmative and conditional sentences.” 


“ Ere my tongue 
Shall wound mine honor with such feeble wrong 
Or sound so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive of recanting fear,” etc. 


“Expand the metaphor contained in the two first lines into its 
simile. Is it in good taste? Give reasons for your answer. 
Explain the meaning of ‘feeble wrong.’ Give the derivations and 
meaning of ‘parle.’ What is the metaphor in ‘sound so base a 
parle’? What is the derivation of ‘motive, and how does the 
derivation explain the Shakespearian and the present use of the 
word ?” 


I have forborne, for space’ sake, to shpw how the answers to 
such questions, even when not entirely satisfactory, would give 
evidence of preparation, above all of mental not merely manual 


book-thumbing preparation, and would afford to the teacher a test 
of the diligence of his pupils as well as a means of developing 
their intelligence. Many may think these questions absurdly easy. 
I should be glad if they were found so; but my experience indt- 
cates that boys ranging in age from thirteen to sixteen will not 
find such questions too easy, and that for younger boys much easier 
questions would be necessary. 

It may be well here to add that though a knowledge of Latin has 
been presupposed above in our imaginary class, and must always 
be most useful in an English lesson, yet it is not necessary. It is 
no more, or but little more,useful for such a purpose than a knowl- 
edge ef German. It is certainly possible so to teach English even 
without the aid of Latin or German as not to leave one’s pupils at 
the conclusion of the lesson under the impression that they have 
been studying “a collection of unmeaning symbols.” The boys 
may be told the meanings of the roots “ fer,” “scribe,” “ sent,” and 
hence led on to infer, from the knowledge of these roots and of a 
few prefixes, the meanings of the compound words “ refer,” “ suffer,” 
“infer,” “ consent,” “ dissent,’ “assent,” “resent,’ “ subscribe,” 
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“ inscribe,’ “describe”; and there is no more difficulty in learning 
English thus than there is in learning Latin thus. 

For young boys (between eleven and fourteen suppose) it is 
scarcely possible to frame too easy questions. One point never to be 
lost sight of is to make all the questions illustrate the sense ; and one 
danger never to be forgotten is the danger of insisting on too much. 
Let your young pupils read the whole of their play for the sake of 
the story; expect them, if you like, to be able to tell you what they 
think of King Richard and of Bolingbroke, but do not let them 
prepare — do not let them imagine they can prepare — more than 
fifty or sixty lines critically in the course of a school-term, so as to 
understand and explain the text thoroughly. For such a class, 
questions on the meanings of words will constitute a large part of 
our English lesson, and will reveal deep abysses of ignorance. 


“First heaven be the record to my speech ! 
In the devotion of a subject’s love, 
Tendering the precious safety of my prince,” etc. 


Let us suppose you have already asked the pupils to parse “ be,’”— 
not, I fear, an unnecessary question. “ What is the meaning of the 
word ‘precious’?” “Nice?” “Dear?” “Good?” “Kind?” You 
might annihilate the last answer by eliciting from the class that a 
jewel is called “a precious stone” ; but as the word is somewhat dis 
used, except in that kind of maternal colloquy which probably origi- 
nated some of the above-mentioned answers, I think you would be 
forced by the want of materials for analysis to fall back on “ price,” 
and teach synthetically. But it is different when you come to ask, 
“ What do you mean by ‘record’?” Your answers will come fast 
and thick, and, amid a heap of nonsense, you will pick out “ monu- 
ment,” “book,” “history.” Then, by suggesting the office-of the 
“ recorder,’ and asking the class whether they have ever seen the 
“ Record Office,” ycu will at last extract from some one that “ as a 
man takes down the notes or record of a speech that it may be 
afterwards remembered, so the Power who rules in heaven is asked 
to register the words of Bolingbroke that they may never be for- 
gotten.” Then if you like (but it is a luxury, or at all events, not 
a necessary) you can, should your class be learning Latin, point 
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out to them how much trouble they would have saved themselves if 
they had remembered that “ recordor” means,“ TI call to mind,” 
and hence “record” signifies that by which one causes one’s self or 
others to recollect. The same use first of analysis, then of synthe- 
sis, first of induction, then of deduction, may be made in eliciting 
the meaning of “ devotion.” 

Besides being subjected to such examinations, the pupils ought 
also to read passages in class, having their faults pointed out to 
them, and receiving marks for correctness, clearness, and taste. 
Recitations, essay-writing, and paraphrases are also most useful. 

This brings us to the question of text-books, by which I mean 
authors edited with notes. I frankly avow, that unless they give 
very little and very carefully selected information, they seem to me 
worse than useless. Of course I admit that for Early English, or 
even for Elizabethan writers, text-books are desirable. But it is 
evident to me that, if an English book is edited with answers to all 
questions that can fairly be asked, all obscurities explained, all 
necessity for thought removed, then, though such books may exactly 
suit crammers for Civil Service examinations, they are useless for 
us; there is an end of the training which we desire. The notes 
ought only to illustrate historical questions, explain archaic words 
or idioms, give parallel passages, and now and then hints to direct 
the reader to the meaning of a very difficult passage. They ought 
not to explain fully any obscurities, nor paraphrase any sentences, 
nor completely elucidate any thoughts. 

I do not believe in “extracts” or “specimens,’ except where 
Early English is being studied more for the words than the thoughts. 
In different schools the matter may present itself under different 
aspects; but at many middle class schools there must always be a 
great number of boys who may get no idea of literature or of the 
meaning of “a book” at home, and it therefore seems necessary 
that they should have the opportunity of acquiring that idea at 
school. Even in the lowest classes I should prefer to use a book 
that should contain tales or poems complete in themselves, however 
short. 

For the same reason, I should not trouble myself much about the 
“History of English Literature,” at all events till the pupils had 
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reached the highest classes in the school, when such a study would 
imply something more than mere cram. I cannot help thinking 
that, in the middle and at the bottom of most schools, the study of 
a “history of literature” would be little more than ornamental 
cram. Besides, there is the question of time. If it could be com- 
bined with the study of authors, well; but where could you find the 
time ? 

I would have each of the lower classes working at two subjects: 
one, a longer book for home reading; the other, a short poem, for 
school-work. The home book should be studied for the book as a 
whole; boys should not be troubled with detail, but merely be ex- 
amined occasionally in the plot, characters, etc., in such a way as 
to bring out for them the drift of the book and purpose of the 
author. The shorter poem should be thoroughly studied with all 
minutest details. The home-work should teach boys what is 
literature, the school-work what is thought. A beginning might be 
made with “Robinson Crusoe” and Byron’s “Sennacherib,” or 
some other short, intelligible, and powerful poem; then “Ivanhoe” 
and the “Armada”; the Plutarch’s “ Coriolanus” and the “ Hora- 
tius Cocles,” Plutarch’s “Julius Cesar” and Gray’s “ Ruin seize 
thee”; Plutarch’s “Agis and Cleomenes” and the “Battle of Ivry” ; 
then “Marmion”; then the “Allegro” and “Penseroso,” or 
4 Comus ”; then (in the class in which those boys leave who are 
intended for commercial pursuits) Pope’s “Iliad”; then part of 
the “Paradise Lost”; then part of the “Fairy Queen”; then 
Chaucer’s “ Knight’s Tale” or Dante’s “Inferno ” (in English), or 
the “In Memoriam,” or some of the poems of Dryden, Pope, or 
Johnson. It would be well, if time could be found for it, to in- 
clude in the subjects of the highest class some specimens of Early 
English. For though the study of Early English approximates to 
the classical studies, yet it cannot be denied that the philological 
knowledge obtained from the study of Early English pronouns, and 
of the employment of the subjunctive, and an acquaintance with the 
obstacles, impediments, and barrenness which made Early English 
what it was, contribute in no slight degree to the exact under- 
standing of the expressions of Elizabethan and of Modern English. 

A play of Shakespeare might be read, during another term 
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throughout almost every class in the school. Shakespeare, and 
Plutarch’s “ Lives” are very devulgarizing books, and I should like 
every boy who leaves a middle-class school for business at the age 
of fifteen, suppose, or sixteen, to have read three or four plays of 
Shakespeare, three or four noble poems, and three or four nobly- 
written lives of noble Greeks and Romans. I should therefore like 
to see Plutarch’s “ Lives” in the hands of every English schoolboy ; 
or, if it were necessary to make a selection, those biographies which 
best illustrate one’s “ duty toward one’s country.” 

Now let me answer one objection. It may be said, “The object 
you have described is desirable, but can be attained by the study 
of Latin and Greek, and does not necessitate the study of English. 
There are metaphors and syllogisms, thoughts as well as words, in 
the classical languages, and not in English merely. Why cannot all 
this be done in Latin and Greek ?” 

Tanswer, “Is it done?” Can any classical master deny that 
‘often, when he has wished to elucidate the thought of his author, 
some enveloping difficulty of 3 or 44 has extinguished the thought in 
a mist of words ? 

Classical scholars are like Alpine travellers, who ascend a moun- 
tain on the pretext of a glorious prospect, or scientific observations ; 
but ninety-nine out of a hundred climbers find that when they have 
reached the top they are too tired to see anything, and that it is so 
late that there is nothing to see; and then coming down again by 
the most difficult way they can select, they secretly confide to their 
most intimate friends their private conviction that the exercise is 
the great thing after all. 

No doubt Latin and Greek might be taught much better than 
they often are. I do not envy the teacher who can teach them, 
without obliging his pupils to “ weigh probabilities’; but, for the 
study of thought, English is evidently more ready to our hand, be- 
cause in other languages that study cannot commence till they have 
been translated into English. 

I do not think that English can ever supersede or do the work 
of Latin and Greek, even for boys who leave school at the early 
age of fifteen. But, on the other hand, I venture to suggest that 
Latin and Greek may be unable to do the work of English. I am 
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convinced that the study of English may be undertaken so as to in- 
terest, stimulate, and develop the student; that it is perfectly com- 
patible with the discipline and competition of very large classes ; 
that its success, as also the success of other studies, depends, to 
some extent, upon the way in which it is taught, but that, even 
when taught tentatively by those who will be very glad to receive 
hints how to teach it better, it may produce results not altogether 
unsatisfactory. — Mucmillan’s Magazine. 
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The adoption of correct principles of instruction, and a firm 
adherence to such lie, at the foundation of a teacher’s real success 
in his profession. The use of good methods in the application of 
principles is another, and almost equally important acquirement. 
As the circumstances of an instructor change, as the habits and’ 
tastes of a community change, as what is attainable at one time is 
not at another, it becomes necessary to our profession to adapt 


itself to the altered states amid which it may labor, and to relin- 
quish what at one time we may have found useful, for the purpose 
of more fully meeting new demands which may be made upon us. 
There are teachers, and good ones, too, who have had success in 
their calling, who have won the esteem of pupils and parents, who 
have attained honorable distinction; but who have fallen short of 
what was within their attainment by a kind of rigid adherence to 
methods and views of instruction early adopted, but needing, like 
everything else, a certain accommodation to the spirit of the times. 
Like an opinionated general in our army in the late rebellion, who 
expressed his belief in the superior value of the good, old fashioned 
flint-lock musket to that of any new-fangled invention, such believe 
in the weapons of the past, rather than in recent contrivances, for 
expelling ignorance. It is unnecessary to say that this state of 
mind and of judgment may, and does exist in the most conscientious 
men and women, — exists, possibly, because they are thus devoted 
to their work. How far the exhortation to “let go” should be given 
to these it may be difficult to tell; but it is strongly our opinion 
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that sometimes it is called for. What more often engages the 
attention of commonsense men and women than the tendency 
teachers show to repose upon what they have done, and the ways 
by which they have accomplished it? What a sacredness, alniost, 
some favorite form of parsing, some course in geographical training, 
some ingenious device in spelling, some style of reading, long prac- 
tised, gains in their esteem! There were once modes of discipline 
in popular use which we shall never see again in their pristine 
repute. There have been views in reference to the value of par- 
ticular branches, or courses of study, which have passed, or are 
passing away. Such facts teach us, if we can be taught, that there 
are times when we must expect to change, —that there are practices 
which we shall be wise to “let go.” Without attempting to specify 











these, let us consider some suggestions which may guide us in 





deciding what we may be called upon to sacrifice. 

The spirit of the age, it has been often said, is utilitarian. 
‘Education for its own sake seems to be less sought than it once 
was. It is so, probably. It is natural, may we not say, even 
reasonable, that it should be so. Man certainly grasps and brings 
home to his own use, in a far higher degree than one or two 









centuries ago, the power over elemental forces given by practical 
science. What once was a chimera has become fact in the tele- 
gram, and the railway, in anesthetics and monitors. Minds labor 
more in the objective direction than ever before. Recluses are un- 







fashionable, and meditation must bring something to pass, or be 
classed with idle reverie. Must not studies feel the influence of 
this same tendency, and meet the same demand? The teacher, 
then, must let go something which tradition may have rendered 
dear, if he would live in sympathy with the present world. He 
must reflect that what once was dignified by the name of learning 
no longer holds exclusive title to that honored place. He must “let 
go” what is dear to his early associations, that he may be useful in 
his present lot. 

It follows from the last suggestion, that our profession must “ let 
go” a feeling, sometimes likely to creep upon us, that we are doing 
a great deal which this world could not get along without, and that 
we do not meet with its full acknowledgment, that we lack due 
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honor. I am not going to assert that the fact is otherwise, but 
suggest that our mission and our duty do not require us to keep it 
tod prominent. We come to minister, not to be ministered unto. 
We-may enjoy praise, but we must practise that form of self-denial 
which draws its happiness from a higher source than the hour’s ap- 
plause. We may covet any more excellent way; but, if we cannot 
walk in it, must still enjoy the straight path of duty in which we 
remain. 

One more tendency, or fault, rather, it may be called, it is im- 
portant that we “let go,” — that of narrowness. If one thing more 
than any other hurts the teacher it is this. We become wearied by 
continual repetition of substantially the same course of instruction ; 
yet the fatigues of daily duty disincline us to range much from our 
appointed path. Months and years pass on, and we are treading 
the same path nearly in the same way. The habits of our mind 
have become mechanical. We aid our scholars mechanically. We 
examine their lessons mechanically. We record the results of their 
work and ours mechanically. Improvements in classification tend 
in the same direction if not carefully guarded against. It is not 
easy to avoid the pin-making habits these induce. So much reading 
in a limited time so much spelling, so much arithmetic or geography, 
and the written formula is completed. This well done, and all is 
safe. Now fully believing in the great advantages of classification 
as a means of common good, it tests the indolently inclined teacher 
less than were to be desired. Unless he struggle against its natural 
tendencies, he will feel like doing little but what is nominally ap- 
pointed him. His course of daily life will become constricted, and 
as all that the eye can take in of earth and sky, in its widest vision, 
may be shut from it by the interposition of a pebble or a penny, so 
may his intellectual and spiritual vision be rendered equally narrow 
by the little mote of his daily life. 

If we can learn to “let go” this painful narrowness, and always 
alert for what is wider than our own experience, and wiser than 
our own conceit, improve by the achievements and example of 
others, its will be to some good purpose, that, while we have 
gathered much in our course of life, we have learned also much to 
“let go.” K. 
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It is needless to dwell on the necessity that the teacher should 
be familiar with the several branches of study in which he gives 
instruction: unless he has a thorough acquaintance with the studies 
of the school-room, he is destitute of an indispensable qualification 
to meet the responsibilities of his station. The teacher must be 
well versed in all the studies in which it is his duty to instruct. 
He should not only be familiar with the text-books used in his 
school, but have an extensive and general acquaintance with the 
prominent works upon the several branches of knowledge which 
his pupils are pursuing. How can a teacher be qualified for his 
office, if his knowledge of the facts of history and geography and 
of the principles of arithmetic and grammar extend no further than 
to a mechanical acquaintance with a single text-book in each of 
these departments of study ? 

But the teacher should not only possess a comprehensive acquain- 
tance with the particular studies of his pupils, he should also be 
a man of extensive general information. No species of knowledge 
is without its value to the teacher. Information on any subject 
may be useful to him. However rich and varied may be his attain- 
ments in science, literature and general knowledge, if he possesses 
with these attainments a love for imparting knowledge, it will 
help him in discharging more faithfully the duties of his station. 
This qualification is essential to suecess. . If a teacher does not 
possess it, his duties will be irksome to him, —he will fail to in- 
struct his school, — to inspire his pupils with enthusiasm in study. 

Some men are intellectual misers. They acquire vast stores of 
knowledge, but keep it to themselves. They take no pleasure in 
entertaining others with facts in history or principles.in science, 
They have no laudable ambition for making themselves instructive 
and useful by suggestive conversation. Such a person, an intellec- 
tual miser, the teacher should not be. He should delight in giving 
instruction. - He should have a benevolent desire to be useful to his 
pupils, which will prompt him to impart knowledge freely and 
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cheerfully at every proper opportunity ; consequently, the desire to 
improve and assist others will prompt him to make greater acquisi- 
tions in science and general knowledge. He will read and study, — 
he will observe men and things, not for himself singly, but for the 
benefit of his pupils. He will ever be cheered on by a constant 
desire to learn something new which he may communicate to his 
scholars for their gratification and improvement. 

This delight in communicating will also awaken in the teacher a 
warm sympathy with the youthful mind; this will give him access 
to the hearts of his pupils, and secure their confidence and love. 
It will also prompt him to give his pupils much useful information 
of a general character during the hour of recitation, and at other 
times as opportunity presents. The success of a teacher depends 
in no small degree on the manner in which he conducts his reci- 
tations, on the interest which he gives to them by incidental remarks 
and illustrations. 

Such an instructor will watch for opportunities from day to day 
to mention important facts in history, to relate and make familiar 
the principal events transpiring in his own and foreign lands, to 
speak of valuable principles in science, to state comprehensive 
maxims for the regulation of life and the formation of character. 
Such an instructor will not confine himself wholly to his text-books 
in conducting his recitations. He will give familiar lectures to his 
classes on the general subject of their recitations, stating principles 
and facts which he has learned from other and different sources. 
He will suggest inquiries calculated to lead his pupils to think for 
themselves and induce them to make further investigations in new 
fields of knowledge. 

The school-teacher is always liable to become dull and formal in 
conducting his recitations. He is of necessity obliged “to beat and 
beat the beaten track” ; consequently the prescribed and daily lesson 
becomes an old story, and he is in danger of passing it over in a 
set and formal way. It is therefore of great importance that he 
shall possess a love for imparting knowledge which will lead him 
to give a freshness and a new interest to every succeeding recita- 
tion. He will then have something new to unfold to his pupils, 
from time to time, on the different branches of study. He will 
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introduce variety in conducting the exercises of his school, and will 
seek to break up any tendency to a dull uniformity in his recitation. 
No general plan can be adopted, nor any uniform rule given for all 
teachers, as regards these matters; but each teacher must originate 
and arrange, in his own mind, many and various methods to interest 
his pupils and incite them to mental effort. 

Of all men, the teacher should take delight in cultivating the 


talent of expressing his thoughts with ease and freedom. Says 
the poet: 
“ Teaching we learn, and giving we receive, 
Thoughts disentangle, passing o’er the lip, 
And thought delivered, is the more possessed.” 


Boston, July 1868. 





THE BLUE COAT SCHOOL. 


Continued. 


In England, other things being equal, a thing is valuable in pro- 


portion as it is old. This is evident everywhere. Old houses are 
preserved and pointed out, old signs are kept up long after the let- 
ters are faded and gone; and in hundreds of cases, in all the larger 
towns, one sees appended, “ This house established in 1696,” or 
1731, or some other year more or less remote. The families that 
came over at the Conquest are the families, and the schools on the 
oldest foundations are the schools. This feeling I found at the Blue 
Coat School. The writing-school was built by Christopher Wren 
in 1694, The old wall of London is a part of its foundation. The 
old cloisters of the Friars are still pointed out. An old book is 
still preserved, containing the records of the hospital from its foun- 
dation, and the anthem sung by the first children; and the blue 
dress has not been changed since Easter of 1553. Thus intro- 
duced, it was impossible not to find our thoughts ascending the 
path of years back to the time of the precocious boy-king whose 
munificent forethought erected it. 

There is a continued and happy record of the king’s benevolent 
work in the foundation of this hospital. The pious Bishop Ridley, 
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early in 1552, preached at Westminster, before the king, a sermon 
on the excellence of charity. He made “a fruitful and goodly ex- 
hortation to the rich to be merciful unto the poor, and also to move 
such as were in authority to travail by some charitable ways and 
means to comfort and relieve them.” Edward was touched by the 
earnestness of the appeal; and, “understanding that a great num- 
ber of poor people did swarm in this realm, and chiefly in the city 
of London, and that no good order was taken of them,” he sent the 
bishop a message when the sermon was ended, desiring him not to 
depart till he had spoken with him. - As soon as he was at leisure, 
he took him aside into a private gallery, where he made him sit 
down and be covered; and, giving him hearty thanks for his ser- 
mon, entered into conversation on several points which, according 
to his practice, he had noted down. Adverting, at length, to the 
bishop’s exhortation in behalf of the poor, Edward greatly com- 
mended it, and prayed him to say his mind as to what ways were 
best to be taken. Ridley hesitated for a moment to reply. At 
length he observed that the city of. London, on account of the ex- 
treme poverty which prevailed there, would afford a favorable open- 
ing for the exercise of the royal bounty, and advised that letters 
should forthwith be directed to the lord mayor, requiring him to 
consult upon the matter. Edward wrote the letter on the instant, 
and charged Ridley to deliver it himself; and his delight was 
manifested in the zeal with which he undertook the commission ; 
for the king’s letter and message were delivered the same evening. 
On the following day, Ridley dined with the lord mayor, who, with 
two aldermen and six commoners, took the king’s proposal into 
consideration. After some consultation with others, the plan recom- 
mended to his majesty was to provide Christ Hospital for the edu- 
cation of poor children, and two other foandations, one for the sick 
and diseased, and the other for the idle and vagabond. To Christ 
Hospital was given the monastery of the Gray Friars, and certain 
- lands for its support; and the king, having signed the instrument, 
ejaculated, in the hearing of his council, “ Lord, I yield thee most 
hearty thanks that thou hast given me life this long to finish this 
work to the glory of thy name.” A picture which hangs in the 
great hall portrays this interesting scene. The young monarch 
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sits on an elevated throne, in a scarlet and ermine robe, holding 
the sceptre in his left hand, and presenting with the other 
the charter to the kneeling lord mayor. Edward lived about a 
month after thus signing the charter of incorporation. In the spring 
of the year, he had been seized with the small-pox, when he had 
scarcely recovered from the measles; a consumptive cough came 
on; his physicians were sent away, and his cure intrusted to the 
quackery of a superstitious old nurse. His disorder was greatly 
aggravated, and he died in the arms of Sir Henry Sidney on the 
sixth of July, 1553, in the sixteenth year of his age, praying God 
to receive his spirit, and to defend the realm from papistry. It is 
impossible to think of the Blue Coat School without calling up at 
the same time this picture of the amiable boy-king. 

The education of the boys consists of reading, writing, drawing, 
French, the classics, and the mathematics. It is difficult to explain 
how these studies are distributed, as some of the boys are des- 
tined for sea service from the commencement, and some, who attain 
the rank of Deputy Grecians, are allowed to remain longer, and 
pursue a course of classical instruction, designed to prepare them 
for the universities. I was most interested in visiting the writing 
school, which was under one master, who had been in his position 
many years, with several assistants, quite young men apparently. 
He received me with great cordiality, and showed me in detail his 
method of teaching penmanship. 

They have no lithographed copies at the head of the page, as 
we have, the copies being set in the, to us, old fashioned way by the 
teachers. Mostof them were very large, the small letters being an 
inch in height, and the capitals two inches. The books were inva- 
riably made of blue paper, and the lines were as wide apart as those 
of ordinary letter paper. Steel pens were in use, but they were larger 
and coarser than any we have in our ordinary writing. The writ- 
ing itself was large and heavy, very uniform, and, in the best spe- 
cimens, neat; but there was in no instance that freedom and grace 
of movement which is often obtained in our schools, and not the 
slightest attempt at flourishing. The system seemed to spend itself 
on care for the individual letter and correct holding of the pen; much 
the same as we were taught years ago. Of course it was the 
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farthest remove from “ Duntonian.” I have several specimens and 
copy books by me as I write, and though legible and uniform, they 
would be most highly praised, I think, by those “venerable men,” 
who were taught by Master Tileston and his contemporaries. The 
ink used was unsurpassed in both color and flow. 

In another room I was introduced to a gentleman who had been 
giving a lesson in Geography; they had taken down from dicta- 
tion the names of certain places to learn and find on their maps. 
They did not appear to take any interest in the lesson, and I did 
not notice an attempt to learn it. This teacher wore his hat, and 
requested me to do the same. I asked if the class had studied 
English History, and at my request he called up six or eight pupils 
to be questioned as I chose. I began by asking about Alfred, as 
the model English king, but I could get no response, except 
at last from a little fellow who wore glasses, and who faintly, and 
little by little, told the story of the lantern. 

Discipline in the sense of order and an exact way of doing things 
did not seem to exist. In one room, a semi-circle of twelve or 
fifteen were reciting to a young man in a tone so low as to be in- 
audible a few feet away, while directly in front, undisturbed by the 
presence of a stranger, an active skirmish for the possession of a 
single book was carried on by a squad of four or five; one lad alone 
was engaged in real work. There appeared to be no attention to 
posture while seated, no class exercises proper, no precision in 
standing, filing or walking, no concert exercises, and, in general, 
nothing of what goes under the name of School Discipline, and 
which is emphasized to such an extent in the public schools of our 
largest cities. 

In the Drawing School I was again most cordially received, and 
found two classes at work under the special teachers of this depart- 
ment. The results here were very good. All were drawing from 
the real object. In no case do I remember seeing a boy copy 
from another drawing or picture. Garden tools, models of ships, 
vases and urns were placed in various positions and lights, and the 
pupils required to draw from their own~stand-point. The work I 
saw done, and the dozen or twenty specimens—none of them, how- 
ever, prepared as such—presented for my acceptance, made me 
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dissatisfied with the way we do all this, especially in our Grammar 
Schools, and friendly to any innovation on our present methods. 

My visit closed with a glance at the Library, a short stay in the 
quiet wards of the Infirmary, where only two little fellows were 
slightly ill; and just a look into the “studies” of the “ Grecians.” 
I was glad to have had this opportunity to see with my own eyes 
a representative English school, and feit that herein was “food for 
thought.” 

My next visit was to Westminster School. D.S. 





‘LETTER OF HIS EXCELLENCY COL. SARMIENTO, TO 
HON. CHARLES SUMNER. 


CAMBRIDGE, June 29, 1868. 


To the Editor of the Mass. Teacher. 

Dear Sir:—Mr. Sumner has sent me this letter for publication, 
and I think your Journal is the most appropriate place for it. In 
1866, you published a notice of some of Col. Sarmiento’s writings, 
in which was an extract from his Rhode Island address to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

“The Castilian language lies before the North American people 
like a conducting wire, and should be the language taught in the 
schools when any other language is taught beside English. Your 
teachers will then open colleges in twenty South American States, 
in two hundred capitals of provinces, in a thousand towns and 
villages, and with advantages to themselves will prepare the ground 
for the plough, for the sowing and reaping machines, and for the 
6,600 patents of inventions granted by your Patent Office this year, 
and which are not now used among us, because the understanding 
of the people is not prepared to appreciate them.” 

Col. Sarmiento is now about to return to the Argentine Republic 
to act as its President for the next six years; and those who know 
his life-long devotion to education are sure that his main policy 
will be to spread the education of the people from the primary 
school to the university, giving precedence to the primary school 
which he justly considers the basis of the prosperity of a republic. 

39 
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An accomplished lady of Buenos Ayres, who has now spent many 
years in the cause of education there, endeavoring as far as possible 
to keep burning or to relight when necessary the sacred fire which 
he kindled from 1856 to 1861, is contemplating a visit to this 
country with the chief aim of preparing herself to open an English 
school for the people in which advantage can be taken of the best 
text-books now in use here. She has already once resided in this 
country, and is conversant with our language. She hopes to in- 
duce others to return with her, to assist in the work. It is also 
Col. Sarmiento’s purpose to foster a prosperous colony from Cali- 
fornia, now in the full tide of success, and to insure the preserva- 
tion of the English language in it. The letter to Mr. Sumner 
speaks for itself, and our legislators may well learn of this veteran 
the sentiments which should animate them. 
Respectfully, Mary Many. 


New York. 
To Mr. Senator Sumner, — 


HovxoraB_e Sir,—Encouraged by the distinction with which you 
a OORT Te 





have been kind enough to favor me, I take the liberty of submitting 
to your enlightened consideration a few observations upon a subject 
which will soon be brought before the Senate, and in whose 
favorable selection not only the United States, but republican 
principles everywhere, and the civilization of the popular masses 
are deeply interested. I have heard that the discontinuance of the 
National Department of Education has been resolved upon; and if 
the measure is definitely carried, such action will in my judgment 
produce a deplorable reaction against the growing interest inspired 
of Jate by universal education. 

For statesmen like yourself, my suggestions would have little 
value, if I should pretend to propose new plans upon subjects on 
which North Americans are so far in advance of other nations. 
But it may be of some use to know the impressions made upon other 
peoples, and my feelings in this special case would be, as it were 
the expression of their common aspirations. I can speak for South 
America, where twenty or thirty millions of human beings are 
agitated by a chaos of revolutions, which conduce to nothing, be- 
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cause certain elements of government are wanting, and I have recently 
visited Europe, where I conversed with eminent men upon the 
salutary moral influence which the United States are beginning to 
exercise. 

When Europe recovered from its surprise and wonder at the 
happy issue of the past civil war, and at the triumph of republican 
institutions, — among all the causes incomprehensible at a distance, 
which had brought about this result, it discerned one alone clearly, 
and that was that behind Lincoln, Congress, and Grant, was a 
people that could read and write. 

The Republic now presents itself to those who do not despair of 
liberty in the world, with the school as the basis of its Constitution. 
To the political economist, the North American School, which 
creates the producer, is a sufficient explanation of the prodigious 
development of wealth; and in view of the governments themselves, 
the sudden appearance of the United States and of Prussia as great 
nations is closely allied to their systems of universal ‘education. 
England and France have showed of late that they have profited 
by the lesson, taking more interest than formerly in the diffusion of 
education. ‘This is the clear influence exercised by American in- 
stitutions in their most acceptable forms. 

Mr. Laboulaye, the distinguished French professor who has done 
so much to make North American Institutions known in Europe, 
not long ago presented to the workmen of Lyons the portraiture of 
Horace Mann as the only man comparable to Washington in the 
part which he took in the definitive and enduring organization of 
American democracy. But in the greater part of the world to-day, 
if the influence and efficacy of North American institutions of edu- 
cation are known by their results, very few if any have an idea of 
their mode of operation, or of their organization. In England, 
reports, data, and ideas are frequently sought from the United 
States, and I am acquainted with the fact that the ex-minister Ra- 


tazzi, desiring to organize a vast system of education in Italy, 
lamented that he had not within reach the precise documents which 


could explain the systems that have given such happy results in the 
United States, the only country which can serve as a guide in this 
respect. The speech of the Hon. Mr. Garfield in the House of 
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Representatives in favor of the creation of the National Department 
of Education, has been reproduced in the presses of South America 
as a stimulus toward adopting the same measure, and another of 
Professor Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, has had the same currency 
in France and South America. 

If the United States, then, owe an account to the human race of 
their own experience and progress in certain respects which are im- 
portant to the well-being and improvement of mankind, just as they 
received from England and from human thought many of the prin- 
cipal benefits of government, a means of transmitting the knowl- 
edge would hereby have been established, and the National 
Department of Education would have fulfilled that useful function, 
beside the special object for which it was created. It would have 
come to be, as it were, the Department of International and 
Foreign Educational Relations, and its reports and data would, 
when collected, have been a fountain of information, not only for 
the Southern States, but other nations; for even if a Report of 
Massachusetts or New York Schools can be obtained in Europe, 
such documents, by their purely provincial character, are wanting 
in the authority which the seal of the United States would give to 
those of a National Department. The great inequality with which 
education is actually distributed in the United States, and which 
it was the confessed object of the said Department to regulate, 
would have given an opportunity to see the work of diffusion, and 
the application of means, as well as the desired results. 

With some diffidence, I will venture to make one observation 
with respect to the United States themselves. The greatest antag- 
onism between the Southern States and the Northern has come, in 
my judgment, from the Southern following the same plan as that of 
ancient society in Europe and South America, and the Northern 
advancing in new and peculiar paths. The system of education in 
the South, limited to universities and colleges, was that of England, 
France, Spain, Italy, and the South America of to-day, leaving the 
majority of the people without intellectual preparation and devel- 
opment. The visible sign of the advanced North American 
system of government is the Common School, and if ever the South 
shows the same visible sign, its regeneration will be secured. 
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For the Republicans of Europe and South America, the North 
Americans have added a new organism of government in the Com- 
moN ScHOOL, thus solving a grave difficulty which the ancient Re- 
publics could not solve. The North American Republic is a govern- 
ment which under a written Constitution is carried on by written 
speech. Athens, Rome, Venice, Florence, were republican cities (or 
city republics) governing by word of mouth from the Forum. Wash- 
ington is only the desk on which the laws are written and where 
the reasons are given for the law, which on the following day the 
people in California, Chicago, or Richmond, read written. Hence 
the Republic to-day is in extension indefinitely dilatable, as the 
people govern from their residence, be it in Egypt, in Capua, or in 
Greece, because they can read that which is sent to them written. 
If, then, Republican Institutions are to be diffused throughout the 
world, patriots, instead of making revolutions, would begin by 
founding common schools, in imitation of the United States, as the 
cement of the future Constitutions. If Protestantism, by requiring 
the Christian to know how to read, in order to put into his hands 
the Bible, has so much aided by this means alone the development 
and improvement of the human race, the Scuoou of the American 
Republic will make useless the ancient aristocracies and the modern 
repressive governments, by suppressing the popular incapacity and 
its legitimate fruits, — revolutions. 

You will understand why, with these ideas and hopes, I deplore 
the suppression of the National Department of Education, which pro- 
poses to be a guide at home and abroad to the laggards of the South 
in the United States, and would have been a Pharos to the other 
nations, in the new path marked out by the North. So persuaded 
was I of the beneficent influence which this department was 
destined to execute, that I attended the meetings of Superintendents 
of Schools in Washington and Indianapolis to add my voice to it, 
and established a Spanish Educational Review * in order to make 
known at large in South America the important data which this 
public office would furnish. If the preservation of the National 
Department of Education does not interest you much for practical 
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results in the South, which have not yet been put to the proof, I 
think you cannot be indifferent to the advantage that other na- 
tions would reap from its labors — nations as my own in the dark 
upon the mode of operation of the American Common School 
system. May the hope of benefiting millions, and of ameliorating 
the condition of the human race everywhere, induce you to re- 
kindle and keep forever burning the torch which is to diffuse 
that light. 
I have the honor to subscribe myself, ete., 
D. F. SARMIENTO. 





GOOD READING. 


Good Reading is an art so difficult, so rare, that not one in a 
hundred educated persons is found to possess it to the satisfaction 
of others, although ninety-nine in a hundred would be offended 
were they told that they knew not how to read... . . Among the 
requisites which are indispensable for attaining the highest possible 
perfection in this delightful art, we will mention the following qual- 


ities, which may be the gift of nature or the fruit of education: 
rapidity of sight, by which the eye outstrips the voice, and embraces 
more words than the tongue utters; a voice pure, sonorous, and 
capable of varied modulation; clear utterance, great command 
over the respiratory function, and a flexible countenance; acute 
sensibility, lively sympathy, and great powers of imitation; quick 
conception, vivid imagination, correct judgment, and refined taste. 
In addition to these physical, moral and intellectual qualifications 
the rare assemblage of which sufficiently shows the difficulty of the 
art, a reader should possess a thorough knowledge of grammar, 
prosody, and rhetoric; should have a mind enriched with informa- 
tion to seize every allusion; should know the human heart to enter 
into every sentiment and give expression to it; should finally be 
able to vary his manner of delivery with every style and every 
subject... .. But we repeat it, the essential requisites, without 
.which all others must prove unavailing, are perfect mastery of 
pronunciati »n, and the power of seizing instantaneously the sense 
and spirit o- an author. MARCEL. 
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“WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE?” 










‘““What makes the difference? You see yonder primary school-house 
For years the school kept there was taught by a lady whom the chil 
dren greatly loved. Every morning, when she was approaching the 
school-house, there was a grand rush of the little ones to get her first 
kiss, and seize her by the hand. It was delightful to me to witness 
these pleasant greetings. In the course of time, that teacher went 
away, and a new teacher came. And now the children never run to 
meet their teacher. They keep as far from her as they can. 









Pray, 
what is it that makes the difference?” Thus gravely discoursed a 
friend who loved children, and was interested in schools. We have 
been thinking of this qnestion, —~ ‘*‘ What makes the difference?” 



















Why is it that this teacher is loved, while that one is hated? Is 
the difference a necessary, an inevitable one? 





Or is it, rather, one 
which can, by voluntary effort, be diminished, if not wholly removed? 

No teacher, surely, will question the importance of securing the 
good will of his pupils. Upon that depends, in ahigh degree, the good 
discipline and efficiency of the school. How can the desired atfee- 


i 
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tionate regard be obtained? There is an old maxim which teachers : 
especially should never forget: “* Like begets like.” Energy begets § 
energy; inactivity begets inactivity ; sympathy produces sympathy ; ‘ 


coldness produces coldness ; dislike generates dislike, and love is re-  } 
warded with love. The principle of the maxim is of universal ap- H 
) plication, subject, of course, to such limitations or special qualifica- ; 
é tions as usually attach to a general statement of truth. 
: Children, more than adults, are creatures of sympathy. How ; 
quickly they read the countenance of every stranger! Why does that & 
infant shrink in alarm from one new face, and smile with delight at ¥ 
another? Why does that school spontaneously give forth its affec- } 


tion to one teacher, and receive with coldness and dislike another? ~ 
In the latter case, the fault, or the misfortune, lies with the unwel- 
; come teacher. The truth is, that, as a rule, children love those who 
\ deserve their love. 
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The human face generally tells its own story. It is the expressive 
embodiment of habitual emotions. LHwery feeling of love, of sym- 
pathy, of unselfishness, of kindly regard, paints itself upon the coun- 
tenance ; and every feeling of ill-will, of petulance, of evil passion, 
makes its own impress. And thus it comes to pass that every per- 
son’s face becomes lovely or unlovely, attractive or repulsive, just in 
the degree in which good or bad emotions hubitually predominate. 
Whoever, then, would appear to possess those qualities which draw 
forth confidence and affection must patiently cultivate the better in- 
clinations of the heart. Heartfelt kindness must become a habit; a 
self-sacrificing spirit must become a habit; and so must a sincere de- 
sire to seek out in the natures of children whatever of good they 
contain, and a genuine longing to promote their highest welfare. 

He who wishes to have children come to him must first go to them. 
Unkind words, severe looks, harsh treatment, never won a child’s 
heart. A teacher must not expect to receive better than he gives. 
Frowns do not beget smiles. Clouds are a poor promise of sunshine. 
Every look, every tone, every action of the teacher has some influ- 
ence upon the child’s feelings. Observe those boys filing into the 
great schoo-lroom. How carefully the teachers watch them, to keep 
them in perfect order! One little fellow gets out of his proper place ; 
a smiling teacher lays her hand gently upon him, and says, * Care- 
fully, Charley!” Another walks somewhat astray ; whereupon an- 
other teacher violently jerks him into place, and crossly says, ** Mind 
what you are about!” The incident may seem a trifling one, but it 
shows a vast difference in the spirit of the two teachers, — a differ- 
ence quite broad enough to account for the fact that one teacher is 
loved while the other is not. 

We have seen a school pass successively under’ the" control of two 
teachers. There were the same children, having at all times} the 
same natural capacities and susceptibilities. Under one, they were 
orderly, obedient, affectionate ; under the other, they seemed to be 
everything that was annoying and hateful. Who caused the change? 
Pupils, or teacher? One teacher felt and manifested by kindly looks 
and acts a real regard for her pupils ; she always greeted them cheer- 
fully ; showed an interest in their sports; sympathized with them in 
their little trials ; provided pleasant and useful employment for them 
when they were not occupied with recitation ; devised numerous ways 
of making her instructions attractive as well as practical; labored 
for them with that enthusiasm which springs spontaneously from an 
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earnest and loving heart; in fine, she seemed to live in her pupils, 
she made their joys and sorrows her own; taught them patiently and 
thoroughly ; governed them kindly yet firmly; and rejoiced in their 
success as in her own. 

The successor of this teacher was cheerless in her manners; not 
that she intended to be unkind to her pupils, but she seemed to them 
unsympathizing, unamiable. She struggled hard to maintain order 
in the school-room, but she depended chiefly on force and fear. She 
failed to cultivate the better feelings of her pupils. Force and fear 
are good things under some circumstances ; yet, of themselves, they 
never incite to high motives, or kindly emotions. 

It is not strange that this teacher found her pupils disagreeable and 
that they regarded her in a similar way. Pursuing a course so differ- 
ent from her predecessor’s, she obtained a widely different result. 
The difference between the two states of the school was just as great 
as the difference between the two teachers, and the latter was the 
cause of the former. 

Granting all we have said to be true, some one may ask, ‘*‘ How 
can a teacher who sees that her pupils do not love her obtain their 
love?” To such a teacher we would say, strive to feel a tender re- 
gard for your pupils; seek out and patiently cultivate their good 
qualities ; dwell not too much on their bad ones; show them by your 
constant bearing that you are indeed their friend; preserve with a 
resolute determination a cheerful equanimity of temper; rule firmly, 
but pleasantly ; as far as possible, dispel all clouds from the school- 
room by the sunshine of your kindness. Resolve, day by day, that 
you will establish and maintain happy relations between you and your 
pupils, and in spite of many discouragements, you will doubtless 
achieve success. 





WORCESTER COUNTY TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 


The Worcester County Teachers’ Convention met in Milford, at the Town 
Hall, on Friday, the 12th of June. The Convention was called to order by the 
President, E. I. Comins, of Worcester. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. 
Demorest, of Milford. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, Mr. Demorest, in behalf 
of the school committee and citizens of Milford, welcomed the teachers to the 
hospitalities of the place. 

The association then entered upon the discussion of the question, “ How to 
make pupils think ?” The discussion was opened by Mr. Hill, principal of the 
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Milford high school, who, in a very finely written essay, presented some of the 
difficulties in accomplishing the object, and indicated a few methods by which it 
could be effected, ; 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. Harrington, Foster, and Comins, of 
Worcester, Tyler, of Millbury, and Demorest, of Milford, till the close of the 
session. 

In the afternoon, after the appointment of committees on nominations and 
resolutions, Rev. B. F. Bowles delivered a very able lecture on the compensation 
of teachers, at the close of which Miss Lathrop, of the Worcester training school, 
gave a teaching exercise, taking for her class some pupils from one of the pri- 
mary schools of Milford, The exercise occupied about half an hour, and great 
interest was manifested in it by all present. This closed the exercises of the 
afternoon. 

In the evening, Prof. George M. Gage, principal! of the Farmington Normal 
School, in Maine, gave a very instructive lecture on “ Some of the Difficulties 
attending Educational Reforms.” After the lecture, Prof. L. W. Russell enter- 
tained the audience for a half hour with select readings from Longfellow, Saxe, 
and other poets. 

On Saturlay morning, the Association again assembled to hear a lecture on the 
methods of composition writing, given by L. W. Russell, of Watertown. The 
speaker presented the methods he had tried with marked success in his own 
school. 

After the lecture, the committee reported the following list of officers for the 
ensuing year: President, C. C. Foster, of Worcester; Vice-Presidents, J. H. 
Hunt, of Clinton, and F. A. Hill, of Milford; Secretary and Treasurer, J. B. 
Tyler, of Millbury ; Executive Committee, Messrs. Gray, of Grafton, Adams, of 
Worcester, Miller, of Leominster, Misses Battles, of Milford, and Reed, of Wor- 
cester. The report was adopted, and the officers were installed. 

The best methods of teaching history was the next topic taken up. Mr Hunt 
opened the discussion, saying that he would not confine the study to one country, 
as the United States, but would teach the history of other countries in connection 
with it. The geography of a country should be prominently presented in con- 
nection with its history. It should be taught topically rather than by set ques- 
tions. The pupil should learn a few important dates, and fix other facts by these. 
Messrs. Comins, of Worcester, Hill, Demorest, and Crowell, of Milford, and Tyler, 
of Millbury, gave their several opinions on the subject. Miss Lathrop, at the 
request of the Association, briefly gave the plan pursued in the Oswego school. 
A short teaching exercise in grammar was given by Miss Lathrop, after which 
tke committee on resolutions presented their report. 

After adopting the resolutions, the Association adjourned sine die, 
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MEETING AT THE EDUCATIONAL ROOM. 
Subject. — Writing. 


Mr. Bullard, of Boston (Quincy School), said that one of the first directions 
which he would give to one in charge of a class of beginners would be, “ Do not 
use short pencils.” The violation of this rule he considered a most fruitful cause 
of bad writing. Since he began to teach, his views had been in some respects 
modified by experience. This was particularly the case in regard to a uniform 
manner of holding the pen. He formerly required all his scholars to hold their 
pens in a particular way. Now, however, if a pupil's book looked well, he cared 
not how he held his pen. His object was handsome and legible writing. He did 
not consider it essential that all who attained this should do it in precisely the 
same way. In his own school, he made the process of preparing to write a kind 
of gymnastic exercise. It was all done in a certain number of motions, each one 
of which was made at a signal. The advantages of this were many: one of the 
greatest was, that it cultivated the habit of attending to one thing at a time. 
When all was ready, he stationed himself at the blackboard, and wrote and ex- 
plained the copy. , Next he had the scholars trace it upon their books with a dry 
pen. With beginners, he would count every mark. With those farther advanced, 
he would call only at the beginning of each word. The smaller scholars he would 
have practise upon straight marks till freedom of movement is secured. It is the 
most natural movement, and the simplest letters are made principally in this way. 
He required cach of his boys to call in turn for the rest. ‘The boy calling would 
thus be forced to fix his attention closely upon his own work. Much time should 
be given to explaining the structure of letters, and also to calling the attention 
of each to his own defects. He had that morning spent one-third of the time 
allotted to writing in drilling his scholars upon the word * Romanism.” He al- 
ways had his pupils sit facing their desks, that being the position which they 
would be obliged to take in after life. 

Mr. Warner, of Philadelphia (an agent of the Freedman’s Aid Society), de- 
scribed the way in which writing was taught in what is called General Butler’s 
School, where eight hundred negroes were under instruction. Every motion was 
made at a separate word of command, and with military precision. Long pencils 
were always used; and he fully indorsed the remarks of the previous speaker as 
to the evils resulting from the use of short ones. He did not agree with the last 
speaker in reference to the unimportance of a good position while writing. It is 
true, many people write rapidly and handsomely in what appear to be awkward 
positions. He had himself seen aclerk in the War Office write with great rapidity 
while holding his paper in his hand. Generally speaking, however, a person — 


and especially 2 child — will write both faster and better in an easy and natural 
position. He believed that in teaching children to write, an awkward position 
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should always be corrected. The best should always be aimed at, as well in 
position as in penmanship. 

Mr. Bullard here explained that he referred only to such scholars as had be- 
come confirmed in the use of an awkward position. Beginners, he would always 
train to take a proper one. He had in his own school two cases where scholars 
wrote finely in a bad position. In such cases, he would not attempt to change it, 
as he believed it would only do injury. 

Mr. Jones, of Roxbury, objected to so much formality in getting ready to write. 
It should not be made a military exercise. He would have the school managed, 
as far as possible, like a family; and who would think of having his children pre- 
pare to eat at the table by a succession of military orders from him? He consid- 
ered that his scholars knew as well as he how to take their books and open their 
inkstands. He considered it sufficient for a scholar to prepare to write in a quiet 
and orderly manner. He did not believe it to be necessary or advisable that the 
number of motions should be prescribed. 

Mr. Manahan, of Milton, agreed in the main with the last speaker. He did not 
like too much formality. The great secret of success in this, as in all other 
branches is, to create an interest. Ifthe teacher is interested in teaching writing, 
he will generally create a corresponding interest among the scholars, and their 
progress will be rapid whatever method he may adopt. He believed, however, 
in prescribing rules for the use of the hand and the position of the body. A 
scholar may write handsomely and rapidly in an awkward position, but he doubt- 
ed if they could write as easily. He thought pupils would tire sooner. 

Mr. Jameson, of Boston (Boylston School), said that the remarks of different 
teachers upon the necessity of precision of movement, only showed that they did 
not all teach the same class of scholars. We all prefer witnessing the movements 
of a well drilled company of regulars to those of an untrained squad of militia. 

In some schools the scholars would perform such operations as had been re- 
ferred to properly if left to themselves. In others, however, there would be 
noise and confusion. In such cases, by making it a sort of military exercise, 
order and promptness were easily secured. The propriety of either method, 
therefore, depends upon the class of pupils with which the teacher has to deal. 
He thought that children should, in general, be required to assume a certain 
position while writing. Where, however, a scholar had already acquired an 
awkward one, and still wrote well, it was better perhaps not to attempt to change 
it. The remedy might prove worse than the disease. Interest and enthusiasm 
were the great requisites to the attainment of skill. Where a person had these, 
it mattered much less what particular plan he adopted. He had seen Mr. Dun- 
ton write better with a pair of scissors than he ever expected to be able to do 
with a pen. This did not, of course, prove that a pair of scissors was a better 
implement for writing than a pen, but simply, that when the whole attention is 
concentrated upon any art, great skill is attained, even under very unfavorable 
circumstances. ‘l'o acquire proficiency in penmanship, it was very necessary to 
commence early in life. 
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Mr. Warner said that the amount of method necessary to be used depended 
very much upon the size of the school; the more scholars a teacher has, the 
more method he must use. He differed from a previous speaker as to the best 
exercise for beginners. He preferred O's to straight marks. The scholar 
should be required to make it in a given number of seconds, This should be fol- 
lowed by the double oval. 

Mr. Jones remarked that the secret of success is after all in the amount of in- 
terest which can be excited among the scholars. Whatever they are interested 
in is generally a good exercise for them, whether it be the making of goose-eggs 
or pothooks, or military drill. He recently visited a school where the scholars 
were engaged in writing. They were sitting in all positions, each as he thought 
best. The writing, however, was uncommonly good. The fact was, both teacher 
and scholars were thoroughly interested, and all did their best. 

Mr. Payson, of Chelsea, said that where the teacher was interested, the scholars 
would always be. He thought uniformity of motion was very essential to good 
writing. Indeed, he believed no one could be a first-class writer without it. The 
upward and downward marks should be made at a uniform rate of speed. Those 
who are sufficiently interested to make a constant study and practice of the art, 
will be able to write well in almost any position. He referred to the case already 
mentioned of Mr. Dunton as an instance of this. He had known another noted 
teacher of writing, who wrote better leaning over his (Mr. P.’s) shoulder, than 
he was able to do in any position. This did not, of course, go to prove that that 
was the best position, but that the teacher had gained, by long practice, such 
command over his muscles as to be able to control them under almost any circum- 
stances. The best position was that which secured the greatest freedom of mo- 
tion. He disagreed with Mr. Bullard as to his manner of dealing with those who 
had learned wrongly. He thought their errors, however firmly fixed, had better 
be corrected, even if some time is lost in doing it. He thought beginners should 
not be allowed to write in books till they had practised at least six months. 

Mr. Walton, of Lawrence, did not believe, with Mr. Payson, that uniformity 
of motion was essential to good writing. Mr, Chapman, who was formerly quite 
noted in this city both as an elegant writer and skilful teacher of penmanship | 
differed entirely from this both in his own practice and in his method of instruction. 
He made the downward marks with great rapidity and the upward ones much 
more slowly. He also enjoined this upon his pupils as very important. Mr. 
Walton then gave another instance of a very elegant writer, of this city, who 
wrote in the same way. 

Mr. Payson said that he classed all such cases with that of Mr. Dunton, writing 
with the scissors. They only showed what wonders may be performed by those 
who constantly think and practice upon one thing. For ordinary people, how- 
ever, he still believed his theory to be correct. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We issue the August number of the Teacher before the usual time, in order 
that it may reach as many as possible before the close of the summer term. 

We are surprised to see that many who seem to take an interest in the welfare 
of the Teacher fail to send the money due us, early in the year. Will each 
subscriber who is in arrears, remember that we would be glad to pay the printer 
promptly ? 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The Tuirty-NintH ANNUAL MEETING of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion will be held in Pittsriecp, Mass., at BurBANK HALL, on the 5th, 6th and 
7th of August next. 

Wepyespay, Aug. 5.— The meeting will be organized at half past twos 
o'clock, P. M. The customary opening exercises will be followed by a discussion. 
Subject: Defects in our present system of education. 

At eight o'clock, P. M., a lecture by Prof. J. Bascom, of Williams College. 

Tuurspay, Aug. 6.—At nine o’clock, A. M., a Discussion, Subject: The 
elementary study of the English Language. 

At eleven o'clock, will be considered the subject of School Records. A paper 
will be read by Elbridge Smith, Esq., ot Dorchester. 

At half past two o'clock, P. M., a Discussion. Subject: The true order of 
Studies. 

At eight o'clock, P. M., a Lecture by Col. Homer B. Sprague, of New 
Britain, Conn. 

Fripay, Aug. 7.— At nine o'clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject: What 
Education should precede a strictly professional one? 

At eleven o'clock, A. M., a Lecture by William C. Collar, Principal of the 
Roxbury Latin School. 

At half past two o'clock, P. M., Election of Officers. 

At three o'clock, P. M., a Discussion, Subject: The course of study in Gram- 
mar Schools. 

At eight o’clock, P. M., short addresses by prominent educators. 

The rates at the Burbank House, and at the American House, will be $2.50 
per day; at the Maplewood Institute, $1.00. 

Tickets may be purchased at Boston, South Framingham, Worcester, West 
Brookfield, Palmer, Springfield and Albany, on the Bostun and Albany Railroad, 
to go and return at the price of one fare. Those purchasing will ask for Insti- 
tute tickets. Other railroad arrangements will be announced hereafter. 

JOHN KNEELAND, President. 
GEO. T. LITTLEFIELD, Secretary. 
Boston, July 10, 1868. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS AT NASH- 
VILLE, TENN. 


The National Association of School Superintendents will hold its session at 
Nashville on Monday, August 17th; the American Normal School Association, 
on Tuesday, the 18th; and the National Teachers’ Association, on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, the 19th, 20th, and 21st. 

The programmes of the several associations are such as give promise of ex- 
ceedingly interesting and profitable meetings. Some of the most eminent educa- 
tional gentlemen from the various parts of the country will address the several 
associations, and discussions upon subjects of great national importance will be 
held. 

It is hoped that the New England States, especially Massachusetts, will be well 
represented ut the Conventions. 

The arrangements in regard to fare are as follows: The regular fare by steam- 
boat lines from Boston to New York City is but one dollar, and is payable at the 
usual places. The charge for tickets from New York City to Nashville and back 
to New York is fixed at the very low rate of thirty-four dollars and ninety cents, 
The route is from New York to Cincinnati by way of the Erie, Atlantic and 
Great Western Railroads, over a broad gauge road, and without change of cars ; 


from Cincinnati to Louisville by steamer j and from Louisville to Nashville by 
railway. ‘Tickets for the round trip from New York to Nashville and back can 
be obtained of “John 8S. Dunlap, Esq., Agent of Erie Railroad, 15 State Street, 
Boston ;” and at the * Erie Railroad Office, 241 Broadway, New York.” The 
tickets may be obtained by personal application at either of the offices just 


named, or by application made through the mail, Tickets good from August Ist 
to September Ist. Applicants should ask for the excursion tickets for the Nash- 
ville Conventions. 

The Mammoth Cave, of Kentucky, is situated upon the line of the road to 
Nashville ; and a visit to that wonder of nature will richly repay any one for the 
cost of the journey to Nashville. 





MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The Annual Convention of the Massachusetts: Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Bostros, October 15th, 16th, and 17th, the exercises commencing on the 
evening of Thursday, the 15th, when an address will be delivered by President 
Smith, of Dartmouth College. On the 16th, three separate meetings will be 
held, in the forenoon and afternoon, to discuss subjects pertaining respectively to 
High Schools, Grammar Schools, and Prifhary Schools. 
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On the evening of Friday, October 16th, it is designed that there shall be held 
a social re-union of the teachers of the State. 

The whole society will assemble on Saturday, 17th, for discussions, addresses 
and general business. 

A programme of exercises will be published in due season. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


Items for this Department should be sent to G. B. Putnam, Franklin School, 
Boston. 
W. W. Eaton, Valedictorian this year at Amherst College, will take charge 
of the English Department at Monson Academy. Mr. Eaton is a son of the late 
James Eaton, of Andover. 


W. G. Peckxuam, of Leicester Academy, has been appointed Principal of the 
English Department at Williston Seminary, Easthampton. 


Boston. The sub-masters and ushers who have been during the year under the 
instruction of Prof. L. B. Monroe, at City Hall, recently held their last weekly 
meeting for the season. At the close of the regular lesson, Prof. Monroe, in 
response to their request, read a few selections, with a power and grace which 
can only be appreciated by those who have listened to him. 

After the reading, Wm. L. P. Boardman, Esq., sub-master of the Brimmer 
school, in a brief speech, replete with Wit and commendation, presented him, in 
behalf of the class, with an elegant case containing a dozen silver forks of costly 
workmanship, ‘This expression of appreciation is complimentary to both parties 
concerned. 

Upon a subsequent evening, the same gentlemen visited the home of the Pro- 
fessor.in Chelsea, and presented Mrs. Monroe with a costly silver gift. 


Wm. L. P. BoarpMan, Sub-master of the Brimmer School, has been elected 
Master of the new Lewis School, just formed in the Roxbury District. A fine 
school edifice is building for its accommodation, and it will be one of the most 
desirable schools in the city. We congratulate Mr. Boardman upon the pros- 
pects before him. Srras C. Stone, Sub-master in the Chapman, has been 
transferred to the Lewis School. 

C. W. Hitt, of Newton Upper Falls, has been elected Sub-master in the 
Washington School. 

At¥rrep Bunker, formerly Usher in the Quincy School, and more recently 
Principal of the Weymouth High School, has been appointed Sub-master in the 
Comins School. 

H. P. Gace has been chosen Sub-master of the Dearborn School. 


Vassar College. Twenty-five young ladies graduated this year from Vassar 
Female College, at Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Matthew Vassar, the generous founder 
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of the institution, died suddenly while reading his annual address before the 
Trustees. . 

Princeton College The graduating class numbered sixty-seven. President 
McLean has resigned the position which he has so long held, as President of the 
_ College; and the Trustees have settled the income of $35,000 upon him for the 
remainder of his life. Rev. J. Mc Cosh, D. D., of Ireland, has accepted the 
Presidency thus made vacant, and will enter upon his duties about the 1st of 
' September. 


Wesleyan Academy. A semi-centennial celebration of this academy was held 
at Wilbraham on the 25th of June. It was incorporated under the title of New 
Market Wesleyan Academy, at New Market, N. H., in Jane 1818, and was re- 
moved to Wilbraham in February 1824, The school began there with eight 
students. 617 have been connected with it during the past year. Nearly 15,000 
have been members of it since its organization. 


West Bridgewater. The Trustees of the Howard School Fund have purchased 
ten acres in the centre of the town, and are now improving the grounds, with a 
view of erecting buildings in accordance with the bequest of $80,000 from the 
late Benjamin B, Howard. 


Foreign. The Birmingham Education Society states in a recent report that 
not more than a half of the children “educated” at the national schools of Eng- 
land, or belonging to the classes for which these schools are maintained, can so 
much as read and write. A thorough revision of the English system of element- 
ary education is demanded. 

‘* Huguenot” writés to the Congregationalist that the children of Prussia, with 
rare exceptions, attend school regularly, and generally understand reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, the elements of the natural sciences, history, and so on, and at- 
tributes this state of popular education to the salutary influences of the Reforma- 
tion. He quotes a great writer, who says that the school-masters contributed 
towards winning the famous victory of Sadowa not less, and perhaps more, than 
the soldiers, Education begets self-respect. 


The Education of Women in India. Of all the social revolutions now occur- 
ring in various parts of the world, none is so important as that which is passing 
over the condition of the women of India, eighty millions of whom are Hindoos, 
and ten millions Mohammedans. Thousands of native gentlemen now believe 
that women should be educated; but, as they feel a strong objection to sending 
them to school, they can only be reached by female teachers who are willing to 
Visit them in their homes. The customs of the country favor this method of 
instruction ; for the sons, and even grandsons of Hindoo families of the higher 
classes continue to live, after their marriage, under the paternal roof. Thus 
several native women, who have generally abundance of leisure, can be instructed 
together. Various Christian bodies in England have sent out single ladies to en- 
gage in this work, Their efforts are at present confined almost wholly to the 
large cities where the presence of English residents has broken down the prejudice 
against female education. The most effective method of accomplishing the great 
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work is through Christian teachers who may train up native women for the work; 
—one Ohristian woman from this country may thus multiply her personal influ- 
ence sixty to a hundred fold in a few years. . 


Endowed Schools in England, English school endowments seem to have 
brought things to a very pretty pass. From the recent reports on middle class 
schools, the Academia—a literary journal lately established in London, which 
teachers in this country would find hardly less valuable to them than to teachers 
abread — deduces the fact that the masters of endowed grammar schools have, or 
claim to have, a freehold tenure in their offices, and many of them seem to think 
that, when once appointed, their only duty is to draw their salaries, One head- 
master told the assistant commissioners that it was not worth his while to push the 
school, as the endowment of about £200 a year and a small private income that 
he had were enough for him to live upon. Another master, satisfied with his 
endowment income, fixed the boarders’ fees at a prohibitory rate, and made the 
dining-room into a coach-house, and the large dormitory into a billiard-room. At 
a school with an income of £792, the head-master taught only three pupils, and 
the under-master only attended when he chose. At another school, the head-mas- 
ter’s whole work was to teach Greek to one boy. Mention is made of a school 
with two masters and one scholar; but a lately deceased master had held his 
office and drawn his income for thirty odd years, and had never had a pupil at all. 


The new head-master of Eton has introduced great reforms in the curriculum 
of that ancient classical school. French is to be taught all through the school; 
German and Italian through the first three divisions, and physical science in the 
fifth form. 


Michigan. — University.— The present graduating class numbers 52, 
of whom Illinois furnishes 11. Their average height is 5 feet 9 inches; 
weight, 149.5 pounds; age, 23.28 years. Their intended professions are 
as follows: law, 16; ministry, 2; medicine, 3; editors, 2; engineers, 17; 
farmers, 3; teachers, 7; business, 3. The class numbered 82 when it 
entered college. 


Tennessee. — Fisk University. — Prof. Ogden writes that this school has 
more than realized his most sanguine expectations since its organization. 
The first Normal class of twelve, organized in 1867, are doing as well or 
better than any other class of equal attainments he has ever had in his 
extended experience. The Model School numbers sixty pupils, of all 
grades of advancement, from 0 to the Fourth Reader. It is taught 
chiefly by members of the Normal classes. Dr. Sears, agent of the Pen- 
body Fund, has given Prof. Ogden eight hundred dollars, to be expended 
upon sixteen of the most prominent candidates for teaching he can select 
from the material in the State. The school numbers about two hundred, 
half of whom are adults. 


Mississippi.— By the new Constitution, it is made the duty of the 
legislature to provide a uniform system of free public schools for all chil- 
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dren between the ages of five and twenty-one years. A Superintendent 
of Public Instruction: is to be elected, holding office four years. A Board 
of Education is created, consisting of the Secretary of State, Attorney 
General and State Superintendent, for the management of the school 
funds. County Superintendents are to be appointed by the State Board, 
to hold office for two years; provided, that the legislature may make the 
office elective. A poll tax, not exceeding two dollars a head, may be 
levied in aid of the school fund. All school funds shall be divided pro 
rata among the children of school age. 


England.— Parliamentary returns show that one-third of the men of 

‘ Hertfordshire, Cambridgeshire and Norfolk, who married in 1865, had to 
make their mark instead of signing their names to the register; and that 
more than one-third of the men of Suffolk, Bedfordshire and Staffordshire, 
were in the same discreditable predicament. In South Wales, more than 
one-half of the women were unable to write their names when married; 
and in Bedfordshire the proportion of uninstructed is very little less. In 
Liverpool, out of 23,740 who were apprehended in 1866, only 253 could 
read or write well; while of 720 children dealt with under the Juvenile 
Offenders’ Act, not one could do so. For the 148,000 marriages in 1864, 
42,000 of the men, and 58,500 of the women, signed with a mark.— Builder. 


Jamaica.—The Jamaica Journal gives the following summary of the 
school returns of that Island, viz: “There are 28 charity or endowed 
schools, with 1,871 pupils on the register, and 1,265 in attendance; 288 
public elementary schools receiving grants from government, with 18,482 
pupils on the register, and 12,360 in average attendance; 198 public ele- 
mentary schools not receiving grants, with 12,350 pupils registered, and 
9,190 average attendance; 80 private schools, with 1,770 pupils, and 1,290 
average attendance; making in all 594 schools.” 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 
{From the Illinois Teacher.] 


Atarecent meeting of the Chicago Board of Education, a resolution was 
introduced recommending that “no girls shall be subjected to corporal punish- 
ment,” that “corporal punishment shall not be inflicted upon boys under ten 
years of age,” and that, in all cases, “it shall be inflicted by the Principal of 
the school.” The resolution was referred to the Committee on Rules and Reg- 
ulations, who rendered the following report : 

The subject of corporal punishment has long occupied the attention of edu- 
eators and philanthropists. It is indeed an “ugly necessity,” and we admire the 
warm-hearted, manly feeling that shrinks from its execution and perpetration. 
Yet it stands not alone as one of the evils of an imperfect state of society. Our 
jails, prisons, penitentiaries, bridewells, and capital punishment, lead us to sigh 
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for the early coming of that day when such restraints shall be no longer needed. 
Ifthe maintenance of authority in our schools be a necessity, in some way this 
necessity must be met. Our rules only provide for corporal punishment asa last 
resort, never to be allowed until the catalogue of milder measures shall have been 
all exhausted. And when exhausted, where is the remedy? The cases are not 
infrequent where parents who confess themselves wholly unable to prevent 
viciousness and truancy in their own children implore our teachers to exercise 
more than “kind, firm and judicious ” treatment toward those whd are asad re- 
buke to their own culpability in their early training, and urge those vigorous 
remedial measures, the absence of which led to the old-time scriptural caution 
of “spare the rod and spoil the child.” The result of parental inability at 
home, combined with the abolition of corporal punishment at school, would drive 
many a bright intelligence into an idle, vicious and vagrant life, which, under 
proper restraint, would be an ornament to society ; and many whose early steps 
could be directed rightly by a pure-minded, loving and conscientious teacher, 
without such restraint would be led to yield to the seductive influencesof wicked 
associates, to find themselves, alas too late, following in the paths of her whose 
steps lead down to hell. Indeed, the resort to this method of maintaining au- 
thority is becoming more and more infrequent, and its abuse exceedingly rare ; 
and we believe with the School Committee of the City of Cambridge, that “ if 
the persistent agitation of the subject could be dispensed with, which we now 
defend upon similar grounds as a police regulation incident to the imperfections 
of society, it would gradually diminish and finally disappear before the onward 
march of that true philanthropy and moral principle which works by love.” 
Your committee also believe that a regulating distinction between the sexes 
would be a measure neither correct in morals nor called for by any physiological 
requirements. Injurious corporal punishment should never be inflicted, while 
the exemption of girls and the punishment of boys for precisely the same petty 
offences would tend to confuse the minds of children in regard to moral dis- 
tinctions, and would create a needless addition to the already difficult task of the 
primary teacher. These distinctions are not recognized in our schools: the 
pupils mingle together in the same rooms, and the same classes. Human nature 
does not differ now materially from its development on that eventful morning 
when the fruit of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste brought death into the 
world and all our woe; nor will it, doubtless, till that other eventful day pro- 
claims that “time shall be no more”; and the discipliae held over the one sex 
should be just as potent to restrain as that over the other. : 

Your committee believe further that the exercise of needed discipline should 
be administered, except in extraordinary cases, at the hands of the teacher who 
is continually in contact with the offender, whose study has been, or should have 
been, to cultivate the acquaintance and habits of his or her charge so as to know 
what cords draw most closely and what influences most readily reach the heart. 

Nor can your committee concur in the propriety of excluding boys under ten 
years of age from such reasonable punishment as shall check evil practices. ‘The 
boys of this age and generation mature early, and the seeds of vice and corrupt 
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influences take deep root at an earlier age than is here indicated ; hence we 
claim that the remedy should apply as soon as the evil demands it, and the boy 
who to-day enters upon his tenth birthday, the subject of discipline, will be quite 
likely, in after life, to remember the lessons of his early years and yield to their 
influence. 

Your committee, therefore, for the foregoing reasons, and believing that the 
home-ungoverned ones, with the wilful and the vicious, still require that the ex- 
isting rule of this Board should be maintained for the healthful influence that it 
holds over such, and believing that our teachers will be fully governed by the 
recommendations of our Revised Course of Instruction, beg leave to dissent from 
the resolutions offered by the member of the Fifteenth Ward, and report ad- 
versely to their adoption. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


A Hanpnooxk or Natura Paitosopny. By Wm. J. Rolfe and J. A. 
Gillet. Boston: Woolworth & Ainsworth. This work, one+of the series of The 
Cambridge Course of Physics, consists of two parts,—The Elements of Natural 
Philosophy, and Elements of Sound, Light, and Heat. It is unquestionably an 
important addition to our list of school-books, and is, as far as we know, the only 
treatise of its kind, which gives the modern theories and discoveries in relation 
to the topics treated in the second part. It is well known that there has been 
great activity and great advance in this branch of natural science ; and that the 
researches and opinions of Prof. Tyndall, and of others like him, have awakened 
great interest in the scientific world. These give an especial value to this new 
work. Its style is clear and concise ; and its method of teaching by experiments 
educing therefrom principles, and its summaries at the end of the chapters, are 
noticeable features. There can be no doubt that it will find its way into very 
many of our schools. 


HANDBOOK OF THE Srars, for school and home use, by the same authors 
and publishers, and in the same attractive style, is for those who desire an astro- 
nomical work without mathematics. What is known of the sun, planets, stars, 
etc , is here given and, as far as may be, explained. The chapters on the con- 
stellations, and the star-maps will enable the student to know the stars in their 
groupings, and the principal ones by name. Its authors have not overlooked 
modern discoveries nor modern theories. The chapter on meteors is very full 
and satisfactory. The work will not only be found well adapted to a large class 
of students, but exceedingly interesting and instructive to the general reader. 


The imprint of the publishers upon the title-page of these works, suggests to 
us a change which has taken place in one of the principal publishing houses in 
this city. A new firm consisting of A. S. Barnes, C. C. Woolworth, and J. F. 
Ainsworth, under the title of Wootwortu, Ainswortu & Co., takes the place 
of the old firm of Crosby & Ainsworth. 
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We were for some time tenants of the old firm, and all our business relations 
with them were so satisfactory that we cannot help feeling some regret at the 
change, especially as the name of Crossy, so long and so favorably known to 
the purchasers of books, now disappears. Mr. Crosby, however, may still be 
found at his desk in that little enclosure which he has so long graced; and he 
still smilingly welcomes each visitor, particularly if he comes to settle an account 
with the old firm. We know not whether he retires to enjoy the fruits of his 
long labors, or to enter into other business arrangements. Whateter he may do, 
he has our best wishes, and we believe, also, the best wishes of all who have 
known him. 

The old landmark of the establishment still remains. As one enters the outer 
door, away off in the distance looms up the tall form of Mr. Ainsworth mounted 
on a rostrum, from which he overlooks and directs the business of his department. 
The new firm will no doubt do a successful business, retaining old friends and 
making new. A glance at its title will show that a more worthy firm cannot be 
found. They also have our best wishes. 


A Guipe To THE Stupy oF Insxcts, and a Treatise on those Injurious and 
Beneficial to Crops. For the use of Colleges, Farm-Schools, and Agricultu- 
ralists. By A. S. Packard, Jr..M.D. With upwards of five hundred engrav- 
ings. Salem: Press of the Essex Institute. 


Dr. Packard, one of the enterprising naturalists connected with the Essex In- 
stitute, has issued the first number of the work whose title is here given. The 
work will consist of eight or ten numbers, each of which will be sold at 50 cents. 
The first number is beautifully printed, and profusely illustrated. It contains 
sixty pages of interesting and instructive matter. 

We earnestly recommend this work to the favor of teachers. It will furnish 
them with a large amount of information which can be used advantageously in 
the school-room ; it will aid in awakening in the minds of young people an interest 
in the practical study of natural history; and it will teach them to observe and 
investigate the growth, habits, and uses of insects. ‘Too little attention is given 
in schools to the study of the various departments of natural history, Dr. Pack- 
ard’s publication will supply teachers with the means of introducing this study, 
by familiar lectures, if in no other way. 

Subscriptions may be sent to A. S. Packard, Jr., Salem, Mass. 


Lessons IN ELEMENTARY CaemistRY, Inorganic and Organic. By Henry 
"E. Roscoe, B..A., F. R. S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Man- 
chester. New York: Wm. Wood & Co. 


The author of this volume has endeavored to “ arrange the most important 
facts and principles of modern chemistry in a plain but precise and scientific 
form, suited to the present requirements of elementary instruction.” A valuable 
feature of the book is the series of exercises and questions upon the lessons, re- 
quiring the pupils to work out accurately the numerical and the descriptive exam- 
ples. The author uses, throughout the work, the metric system of weights and 
measures, and the centigrade thermometric scale. The volume is compact in 
form and matter, is handsomely printed, and richly illustrated. Teachers o 
chemistry will find it a valuable text-book. 
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AnxvaL Report oF Tax Boarp or EpvcaTion oF THE STATE oF Con- 
NECTICUT, AND ANNUAL Report or THE SECRETARY OF THE BoarD. 
‘This voluminous Report, containing some three hundred pages, presents a very 

full account of the schools of the State. This has been compiled by the Secretary, 

* Rev. B. G. Northrop, who is well known to the readers of the Teacher, and con- 

cerning whom the m: mbers of the Board say “ He has served the State faithfully 

and well, and the great interest manifested in the cause of education throughout 
the State is dut, more than to any other cause, to his efforts.” In the way of 
progress, strong ground is taken in fayor of revivifying the Normal school at New 

Britain, which was suspended last year, and of the abolition of the odious and 

mischievous Rate-Bill which is such a hindrance to the schools of the State. 


FroM THE OAK TO THE Otive. A Plain Record of a Pleasant Journey 
By Julia Ward Howe. Boston: Lee & Shepard. From Boston to Athens,\and 
the return ;— not by any means a new and undescribed journey. Whoever 
passes by this book, however, on that account will not be wise. For no traveller 
has looked through quite such eyes, nor had just these experiences; and we are 
quite sure no traveller has described and related all in a more lively and enter- 
taining way. Here is a good book for the leisure days now at hand, though we 
must confess it contains some sentences we should not care to attack unless the 
mercury was below 90°; as for instance, after speaking of her fellow passengers 
as “ partly composed of the Anglo Saxon of the day, in the pre-puritan variety ” 
she adds, “ we will waive all discriminating mention, having porrigated to them 
the dexter of good-will, with no hint of aboriginal tomahawks to be exhumed 
hereafter.” 


History or A Movuturvt or.Breap. By Jean Macé, translated from the 
eighth French edition by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
The title of this book hardly expresses its real character. It is rather a descrip- 
tion of animal life, with particular reference to those organs in man and the 
lower animals concerned in the partaking and disposal of food; the nature of 
food, the changes it undergoes, how it nourishes all parts of the body and sustains 
life. The original work is very popular, and has already passed through seven- 
teen editions in France. The American editor has made some improvemerts 
upon the English edition. 


Tue SERVANTS OF THE Stomacn. By Jean Macé. The same publishers 
have also given us this, which is written as a companion for the above. Regard- 
ing the stomach as the centre of the vital system, the author now takes up the 
other organs of the body, as the arms, legs, bones, joints, marrow, brain, nerves, ° 
ete., explains their action, and all in a wonderfully simple, and interesting man- 
ner. 

It is with great pleasure we call attention to these two volumes. They are 
written for the young, and the great facts of physiology, expressed in common 
language, are so happily explained and illustrated as to be brought fully within 
their comprehension. We see not how books could be made more interesting, 
and yet they are freighted with most valuable knowledge. Cannot our young 
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friends be induced to lay aside for a while their books of made-up stories, and 
read these true and wonderful stories of what is going on within their own 
bodies ? ‘ 

A. WitutaMs & Co., send us in addition to the above, Deap-SEaA Fruit, by 
M. E. Braddon. It makes No. 317 of Harper’s Library of Select Novels, 


Tracts FoR THE Peopie, No. 5. “On Nurses anp NursinG,” by Dr. H. 
R. Storer. 50c. 


Tracts FoR THE Prope, No. 6. “Farm Ta.x,” By Geo. E. Brackett. 
$1.00. 
These tracts from the press of Lee & Shepard are sure to be read and are cer- 

tainly worth reading. 

In No. 5, Dr. Storer gives a great amount of information and advice in regard 
to the care of the sick. 

No. 6 treats in a colloquial style of many of the common Farm Topics, and is 
not only instructive but very entertaining also. 


Dotty Dimpte at Home. By Sophie May. Lee and Shepard, 16mo., pp. 
171, 75e. 


Ursipe Down, or Will and Work. By Rosa Abbot. Lee & Shepard, 16mo., 
pp- 252. $1.00. 


Tue Crew oF tHe Dasnaway, or Katie Putnam’s Voyage. By May Man- 
nering. Lee & Shepard, 16 mo., pp. 221. $1.00. 
The first is No. 2 of the “ Dotty Dimple Stories.” The second is No. 4 of the 
* Rosa Abbot Stories.” The third is No. 3 of the “ Helping Hand Series.” We 
know that many little ones have been waiting for these three volumes, for they 
have read and re-read “ Dotty Dimple at her Grandmother's,” “ Tommy Hick- 
up” and Billy Grimes’ Favorite, and wish another one “ just as good.” 





